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AND THE HOME. 


OCTOBER 24, 1909, 


All philosophy in two words,—sustain and 
abstain. Epicrretus. 


GOD GLORIOUS IN CREATION. 


Grear and glorious is the Name 
Of our God, who rules the sky; 
Evermore He is the same 
And His love can never die. 


\ 
Forth from night and chaos came 
All the worlds, whose bright display 
Fills this universal frame 
With the light of night and day. 


Ever in His works would we 
See the wonders of His hand; 
His reflected Deity, 
When He decks the smiling land. 


All creation sings the song 
Of His wisdom, throned on high; 
Tells how unto Him belong 
Wondrous things of earth and sky. 


All His laws unerring are 
Nature’s guidance to secure, 

They enfold the farthest star, 
And to endless years endure. 


Praise and honor will we give 
Unto His eternal Name; 
Flows His love to all that live, 
And is evermore the same. 
Joun Fox. 


\ For Every Other Sunday. 


THE TWO PATHS. 
BY FRANCES HOWARD CARMAN. 
LITTLE girl stood at the beginning of 
two paths, Obedience and Disobedi- 


ence, trying to decide which to take. 
The one presided over by the elfin Disobedience 


looked so bright and inviting, she could not 


see that he was ugly, and she wanted. very 


-» much to take that path; for the other was 


blocked up by a big giant whose name was 


Fear, and he looked so big and frightful, it 


seemed as though she could not go that way, 
not knowing all she had to do was to take a 
step forward and the giant would vanish like 
smoke, for he was entirely in her own mind. If 
she had only turned her back on that wily 
elf and gone the other way, her troubles would 
soon have been over; but she did not, and so 
her troubles all began. 


THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, ENGLAND. 


“T know mamma said to go to bed early; 
but I’m afraid, and this story is so lovely! I 
don’t believe she would care one bit if she 
knew I was staying up to read it.” 

As Helen reasoned this way to herself, the 
giant kept growing larger all the time, and the 
elfin Disobedience looked more inviting, and 
was fast gaining such a power over her by his 
merry antics that she would have found it 
very hard indeed now to resist if she had tried. 

“Oh, this is just as lovely as it can be!” 
she said, settling herself in the big arm-chair 
very near the bright grate fire. 

“T’ll just read until ten o’clock, and then 
Jane will be ready to go upstairs with me, 
and mamma will never know the difference.” 

“Why, how do you do?” said the elf Dis- 
obedience to another ugly elfin who had just 
made his appearance by Helen’s side. Decep- 
tion was his name, and they both danced mer- 
rily around the room. 

“T tell you we have her tight now, she can’t 


get away very easy; and won’t we lead her a 
jolly trip!’? The two elfins doubled up with 
laughter as they thought of her slavery. 

She became so interested in her story that 
time went by unnoticed, and, when ten o’clock 
struck, she did not even hear it, Indeed, the 
clock was just striking twelve when she noticed 
a very strange odor in the room; and, looking 
from her book, she saw a large hole in the 
bottom of her dress. She sprang up in fright, 
and found that a coal from the fire had lit on 
her, and was slowly smouldering in the woollen 
fabric of her dress. 

“Oh, what will Ido! Mamma told me not 
to wear this dress until Sunday, and here it is 
all ruined so I cannot wear it again.” 

She threw herself in the chair to think what 
to do, and the two elfins stood right by her side, 
so close that, if she had only opened her eyes 
properly, she could not have helped seeing how 
ugly they were. But Disobedience has a way 
of blinding any one who listens to him, so she 
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could not see anything but the hole in her 
dress, nor think of anything but how to hide 
her disobedience. She crept upstairs, fearing 
every minute to hear her mother and father 
returning. The elfin Deception stayed very 
close, and was whispering in her ear more 
loudly every minute. She slept little that 
night, and very early in the morning put the 
dress carefully out of sight, saying: 

“Tt is several days until Sunday, and I won’t 
tell mamma, yet.” 

The elfin Deception had not left her side 
all night, and was gaining a greater hold on 
her every minute. 

Sunday morning came, and Helen pleaded 
a.headache at church time, then slipped out 
unnoticed with her old dress on for Sunday 
School; but, when she went into the bright sun- 
shine, the elfin Vanity came to walk beside her, 
and the dress looked very dingy as she thought 
of the other girls in their pretty ones. 

“Oh, dear! I wish I didn’t have to go to 
Sunday School to-day!” 

“Why, you don’t,” whispered Deception. 
“Take a walk, and no one will ever know the 
difference if you go home at the right time.” 

She yielded to Vanity and Deception, then 
had to creep home through a side street so 
she would not have to meet any of the girls. 
She felt as though every one was looking at 
her old dress, but that thought was entirely 
in herself. You see, because she was following 
those ugly elfins, the wrong in her own mind 
made her think every one was condemning 
her. She slipped in the house unnoticed and 
spent the afternoon in her own room. As she 
came down stairs at tea time, her mother 
said: 

“Why, Helen, where have you been all the 
afternoon? Aunt Grace was here and wanted 
to see your new dress. Why have you taken 
it off?” 

“Oh, I’ve been in my room since Sunday- 
School time, and thought this old one good 
enough to lie around in.” She persuaded her- 
self this was not an untruth! 

Tom whistled! She was always so eager 
to wear anything new, he could not under- 
stand what had come over her. She said 
nothing, but sat at the table in perfect misery, 
fearing her mother would allude to the dress 
again. 

Tom was very merry that night, and Helen 
tried to laugh at his funny sayings as usual; 
but she found it very hard, and two or three 
times thought she would have to scream right 


out, especially when she caught her mother. 


once looking at her questioningly. The im- 
pulse came then to tell what was pressing so 
hard on her heart, but another elfin, whose 
name was Pride, came and said: 

“Oh, I cannot do that, for what would Tom 
and the rest think of me?’’ 

Bed-time came, and, as usual, their good- 
night hymn was sung. 


“Follow me,’ said Jesus, 
‘Shepherd true am I, 
Bound to every little one, 
By love’s own tender tie.’” 

A beautiful angel was at Helen’s side trying 
so tenderly to lead her in the right way, but 
Pride was at her other side, and she let it guide 
her; so she kissed her mother hastily and ran 
upstairs. But the angel kept close by her 
side, and was talking to her through the words 
of the hymn she had just sung. 

“QO mamma!” she said, and was starting from 
the room, but her mother was there! And to- 
gether they knelt while Helen confessed her 
wrong, and the angel Reconciliation brooded 
over them. 


THESE THINGS SHALL BE. 


THxse things shall be! a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of,freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm, 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


GEORGE F. HOAR. 


BY “JAC”? LOWELL. 


“ Upon the great eternal harp of Life 
This Bay State son struck forth a chord sublime.” 


ON. GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR was 
born at Concord, in March, 1826, and 
é passed away at his Worcester home, 
October, 1904. 

In Mr. Hoar’s autobiography there is abun- 
dant material and opportunity for studying 
this truly great man, his contemporaries, and 
the political history of his time. It gives, as 
do few such books, an interesting account. of 
an active public life} and gives it in a style de- 
void of all egotism and self-consciousness. To 
study it or even to read it casually should be a 
part of the education of every Massachusetts 
son and daughter. 

George Frisbie Hoar was essentially a pol- 
itician. From the time of his election as a 
Representative to Congress in 1869, to the end 
of his life, politics and politics alone, held his 
deepest attention and secured his constant 
endeavor. Many people are too apt to call 
him a reformer, an orator, an author, or even 
a statesman. While he may have been all 
these to a greater or lesser degree, he was, above 
all, a politician, and it is as such that he should 
be remembered. The'word “‘politician’’ has been 
so frequently applied to ‘“grafters,” office- 
seekers, and minor criminals, that it has come 
to have an unseemly savor; but, when we find 
on its lists such names as Abraham - Lincoln, 
S. P. Chase, Thomas Jefferson, and De Witt 
Clinton,—and then such a man as Senator 
Hoar,—the term “politician” should have so 
high a meaning that no suggestion of mean- 
ness can be connected with it. 

Senator Hoar was an all around political 
worker; he was versed in all details of such 
work; he understood every scheme and method 
of political warfare, but never did he stoop to 
dishonorable means to gain his ends. Through- 
out his long career he kept his character pure 
and stainless, and, though sometimes abused in 
the heat of campaign excitement, he was al- 
most universally loved and respected. Even 
those who disagreed with him on vital matters 
came forth with such words of praise as this: 
“He did not pull or manage political machin- 
ery for personal or party ends, or buy the favor 
of local leaders by distributing political pa- 
tronage, or curry popular approval by conceal- 
ing unpopular personal convictions. Through- 
out his career he was equally loyal to the truth 
as he saw it, and to his party. Politics to him 
was a religion, because it was a sphere in which 
noble service could be rendered to his fellow- 
men.” 


Such expressions of praise are numerous in- 
deed, and he deserved all of them. His love 
for truth, and nothing but the truth, impressed 
both friends and foes. He was true,—true to 
his party and true to himself. When the Re- 
publican administration declared war against 
Spain, did he withdraw from the Republican 
ranks because he did not approve of that par- 
ticular action? No, he still remained with his 
party and still held to his own convictions. 
It was a difficult position to maintain, but it 
did not daunt him. 

“Honesty and sincerity,” said he, “must be 
our watchwords. To-day demands us to be 
honest to ourselves. The problem of to-day is 
not how to convert the heathen from heathen- 
ism, it is how to convert the Christian from 
heathenism; not how to teach the physician to 
heal the patient, but to heal himself. The 
Indian problem is not chiefly how to teach the 
Indian to be jess savage in his treatment of the 
Saxon, but the Saxon to be less savage in his 
treatment of the Indian, The Chinese problem 
is not how to keep Chinese laborers out of Cal- 
ifornia, but how to keep Chinese policies out 
of Congress. The negro question will be settled 
when the education of the white man is com- 
pleted.” : 

Senator Hoar’s words of wisdom are many, 
and they are typical of the work which he 
struggled to accomplish; but the chief lesson 
to be learned from his life is this: that a man 
may take up a career which brings him into 
terrible controversies, which places him in the 
very tumult of nation-making, which causes 
him to meet, work, and battle with unserupu- 
lous men, and which opens up before him 
temptations to wrongly use genius and power 
and yet turn every action toward the right, 
gain for himself love and honor, and uplift 
his party, his State, his nation and the world. 
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BOBS. 


BY AGNES M. CUTTER. 


E was christened Robert, and his mother 
decreed that on no.account should the 
name be shortened, but on the second 

day of his life in this world his young college 
uncle greeted him with ‘Hello, Bobs,” and 
“Bobs” it continued, his mother being the last 
to give in; but how could one small woman be 
expected to hold out against three big men? 

Bobs was an angelic looking child, with 
golden hair curling all over his well-shaped 
head ‘and big, innocent blue eyes, but—well, 
to say the least, some of his actions were far 
from angelic, although that was perhaps not to 
be wondered at, for he was a spoiled child, as 
the youngest in a small family so often is. 

His grandmother wore glasses,—‘‘eyes” she 
called them. One day she had been reading to 
Bob’s sister, who was convalescing from a case 
of typhoid fever, and, when she got through, had 
left her glasses and paper on the table by the 
couch. Nobody minded where Bobs was, but 
presently the door opened far enough to admit 
his rosy face: one chubby hand was holding 
grandma’s glasses on his diminutive nose, while 
in the other was the discarded newspaper. 

“Dran’ma,”’ said the young rascal, peering 
over the glasses, ‘‘Itan’t see to read widout 
mine eyes,” and then scampered away as fast 
as the short legs could carry him. Where he 
went they could not discover. House and barn 
were thoroughly searched, but he had disap-’ 
peared as completely as if the ground had 
opened and swallowed him. Finally the col- 
lege uncle thought of a little-used carriage 
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house, where an old fashioned family coach was 
stowed away; and there they found Bobs, 


By ervotched out on the cushioned seat fast asleep, : 


A) the newspaper beside him and the glasses just 
: _ slipping off his nose. 
“JT comed where it was quiet to read the 
news,” he explained, when awakened, “but 
m mine eyes would go shut.” Needless to say, 
grandma put her glasses out of reach after that. 
Bobs was ever present, and his little hands were 
zy 
‘ 


in everything. An old gentleman and his wife 
lived next door, and he was often with them 
when they worked in their garden, of which 

_ they were very proud. One afternoon he was 

¢ over there when they were doing some weeding, 

and seemed very much interested. The next 

morning his mother heard old Mr. Perkins 
exclaim: 

“There, you young rascal, I’ve caught you 
now, and I shall take you right to your mother 
and tell her what you have done!” 

:) Mrs. Ripley hurried to the door, where she 
met a very angry old man and a much-scared 
little boy. 

“ “This boy ought to be whipped, Mrs. Rip- 
ley,” Mr. Perkins began. “He has pulled up 
every one of my beets and onions.” 
“Why, Bobs!” cried Mrs. Ripley. 
} “He did it, mamma, he did it! 
helping him!” 

“O Mr. Perkins, Bobs was with you yester- 
day when you were pulling up weeds, and of 
course he doesn’t know the difference between 
é weeds and vegetables, and thought he was help- 
\ ing you by doing the same as you did.” 

: “That makes no difference, Mrs. Ripley, he 
ought to be whipped: he has spoiled my beet 
and onion beds.” 

“T am very sorry, Mr. Perkins, and I will talk 
with Bobs and explain how he was doing wrong; 
but I do not think he should be punished, as he 

did not know he was being naughty. I think 

you will find he will never do it again: he never 

has troubled before, you know.” 

“He ought to be whipped just the same,” 
Mr. Perkins muttered as he turned away. 

It was true that Bobs never got into mischief 
the same way twice. If he was once punished 
for doing a thing, he never did it again; but he 
straightway did something else just as bad. It 
was soon after the weeding episode that he 
found a six-quart pail of cream, and had painted 
the kitchen with it before he was discovered. 

The day was stormy, so he couldn’t play out 

- of doors, and he had been exceedingly restless, 
wandering from one thing to another, until 
finally he went into the kitchen, and was there 

_ so long and was so very quiet that his mother 

- mistrusted he was into some mischief, and, get- 
ting up, went to see. There in the tmiddle of 
the floor sat the young hopeful, the pail beside 

him, and he busily spreading cream over the 
floor with the wooden paddle. 

“O Bobs! what are you doing?” cried his 
mother. ‘ 

“Painting, mamma, dust painting,” assum- 
ing an air of great industry. The week before 
Mr. Ripley had had his buildings painted, and 
Bobs, of course, took it all in, and was now giving 
his mother’s floor a coat of rich cream, as the 
nearest thing to paint he could find. 

This time he received the whipping Mr. Per- 
kins had been so anxious he should get, and was 
put to bed a very repentant little boy. 

“But I didn’t know it was cream, mamma: 
I thought it was dust paint like the men used,” 
he explained. 

‘One day Bobs caught cold and before night 
was a very sick little boy, and had to take some 
“horrid medicine.” He was very good about 
} taking it for awhile; but once when grandma 
came with the spoon and tumbler, he turned 
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his back to her and absolutely refused to take 
it. Grandma coaxed and coaxed, but take it 
he wouldn’t, so she finally sat down by the bed 
to wait until he became a little more reasonable. 
Presently he turned over and said, ‘Grandma, 
I will be good and take my medicine; for, when 
little boys are sick and won’t take their medi- 
cine, they grows wusser ’n wusser ’n wusser, 
don’t they?”’ 

When Bobs got well enough to go ere 
stairs, he found a little baby sister. He thought 
she was very wonderful and never tired of 
watching her, 

As Bobs grew older, he outgrew many of his 
mischievous ways; but he always retained the 
loving, quaint little mannerisms that endeared 
him to the hearts of all. 


I WOULD. 


I wouLp be true, for there are those who trust 
me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and 
lift. 


Howard Arnold Walter, in Harper’s Bazar. 
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THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR. 


BY 8S. H. GREEN. 


ONG ages ago, when it seems to us that 
|s the world must have been very young, 
the time is so long, the ancestors of 
those of us who claim English descent, came 
over from the European: continent into the 
island then called Britain. We can hardly 
believe that our ancestors were savages, even. 
at that early period, yet such is the fact. 

By historians they are often mentioned as 
“those fieree Norsemen” or “the wild men of 
the North.” 

Whether from adverse conditions at home 
of from the mere love of adventure, we do not 
know; but they took to the sea, and from time 
to time landed at various points along the Brit- 
ish shores. They did not behave very well, con- 
sidering they were visitors in a strange land. 
On the contrary, they acted as if the island be- 
longed to them, and as if the native inhabitants 
had no right whatever. 

They began fighting them, and for one hundred 
and fifty years waged an almost constant war- 
fare. The Britons were finally driven back to 
the land now known as Wales and to Cornwall. 
In these places they remained a distinct race, 
with a distinct literature of their own. | 

The entire story of King Arthur, of which 
English poetry is so full, was a British tale. 
This work of the conquered people took captive 
the imagination of their fierce conquerers, and 
in both the prose and poetry of English writers 
it hag been handed down to us of the present 
day. 

King Arthur was the son of Uter—sometimes 
written Uther—king of the Sil’-ures—a tribe of 
ancient Britons. Uter Pendragon he was called. 
Now who knows what Pendragon means? Not 
many of my young readers, I am ready to say. 
So I will tell you. It was a title conferred upon 
some of the British chiefs, in times of great 


struggle and danger, ‘in their efforts to drive out 
the Saxon invaders. 

Pen, a British word meaning head, and 
dragon meaning chief, or ruler. The Pen- 
dragon was given power to dictate; in short, 
his word was law. 

Cassibelaun was Pendragon when Julius 
Cesar invaded Britain fifty-five years B.c. So 
you see this office must have been of very an- 


‘cient origin. 


When Uter’s son Arthur succeeded his father, 
King Uter conferred the title upon King Arthur. 

There is an old British legend which says 
that, when Aurelius, one of the British kings, 
was poisoned by an enemy, a star appeared at 
Winchester, of wonderful size and _brilliancy. 
It emitted a ray of light, at the end of which 
was a fiery dragon. This dragon sent forth 
from his mouth two shining rays, one of which 
reached Gaul and the other rested above 
Treland. 

Uter had two golden dragons made. One 
of them he presented to Winchester, and the 
other he carried wherever he went, as his royal 
standard, 

The Round Table was made by: Merlin, one 
of the knights, for Uter Pendragon. Uter pre- 
sented it to Leodegraunce, of Camelyard. 

Now King Leodegraunce had a most beaute- 
ous daughter named Guinevere. When Arthur 
became king, he soon fell in love with this beau- 
tiful princess, and, as she returned his love, her 
father not only gave her to Arthur for his wife, 
but gave him the Round Table as well. This 
table could accommodate one hundred and fifty 
knights, and it had a place left for the San 
Gratl, or Holy Grail. 

This, as you may know, was the cup—so it is 
told—from which our Lord drank at the Last 
Supper. The cup was carved from a single 
amethyst of remarkable brilliancy. This cup 
was carried away by Joseph of Arimathea into 
Britain and there lost. 

But King Arthur’s Round Table, of which 
usual mention is made, was one much smaller 
than the table made by Merlin. Arthur’s 
Table seated but twelve of his favorite knights. 

At the marriage of his daughter to King 
Arthur, King Leodegraunce brought over one 
hundred knights, who sat atthe great table 
during the wedding feast. 

Merlin filled up twenty-eight seats. Arthur 
chose two more knights, and the remaining 
seats were left vacant, to be filled later by 
those who should prove worthy. 

Whether Arthur had another table made for 
his twelve favorites at some subsequent time, 
or whether he had this one cut down to suit 
the number, I am sure I cannot tell. 

A. favorite occupation of Arthur’s knights 
was riding in quest of the holy amethystine 
cup, or the Holy Grail. To find this precious 
relic, required the utmost purity, not only in 
deed, but of the very inmost thoughts as well. 

Many of them caught glimpses of the cup; 
but, alas! their hearts lacking the required 
purity, they were not permitted to touch the 
sacred thing, and it was no sooner seen than it 
vanished from their sight. 

But one, Sir Galahad,—noble, brave, and pure 
in all he did, said, or thought, —did at last secure 
it, and then he was taken up to heaven. 

Arthur was called ‘the blameless king,” and 
his reign noted for its justice and mercy. He 
and his Round Table Knights went, as Tenny- 
son has it, 


”) 


.. “Moving everywhere, 
Cleared the dark places and let in the law, 
And broke the bandit holds, and cleansed the land.” 


The legends about King Arthur make an in- 
spiring part of England’s fame. 
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Begin by regarding everything from a moral 
point of view, and you will end by believing in God. 


Dr. T, ARNOLD. 


A VOICE FROM OCTOBER. 


Way I am October it’s easy to see! 
Some people there are who are fonder of me 


Than of other fall months; now how ean this be Pa 


List,—and TJ’ll tell if you wish me to say,— 
Tt’s all on account of my one extra day! 


’Tis September’s endeavor to bring you in line 

For the work of the year. But I hate to confine 

You too much. Now, go nutting and tramping 
about 

On my brightest days afterschool hours are out. 


For my days are arranged with especial care 
To give you a chance for the out-of-door air. 
Be sure I would like to help you alway 

To enjoy to the full both your study and play. 


Primary Education. 


For Everu Other Sunday. 
THE HALLOWE’EN PARTY, 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE, 


“ J ’M not going to any stupid old party with 

] a pack of silly girls. I’m too big.” 

“How much bigger are you, Hal, this 
year than you were last, and you went to the 
party then.” 

Harold muttered something about 
Watt” and hunched up his - shoulders. 
not going anyhow,” he said. 

“Oh, very well then,” replied his mother: 
“you need not go if you don’t want to. But 
I expect you will be sorry.” : 

Harold thrust his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets, and walked out of the room, whistling 
softly, just to show how little he cared. He 
was sorry already, but he was sure his special 
pattern, Alfie Watt, of all things manly, would 
not be going to a children’s party, and he was 
going to show Alfie he was as big a man as he 
was. 

Hallowe’en came, and Harold’s sister Belle, 
went gaily off to the party, in her best white 
frock, and her hair crimped and tied up with 
blue bows, and Harold ate a lonely tea in the 
school-room. 

As soon as the governess left the room, 
Harold seized his cap, ran down the stairs, and 
slipped out of the side door without meeting 
any one, When the door was closed behind 
him, he took to his heels, and ran as fast as he 
could out of the gate, and down the street to 
the house where Alfie Watt lived. He slipped 
in through the gate, and crept round the side 
of the house where Alfie’s study was: it looked 
uncommonly dark, Harold thought. He whis- 
‘tled softly, but no answer came; he whistled 
again, this time a little louder, still no answer; 
then he went round to the other side of the 
house, and whistled loudly, under Alfie’s bed- 
room window, but still silence. 

“Where can Alfie have gone to?”” he muttered; 
then, thinking that perhaps, as it was growing 
dusk, he was off somewhere with the older boys, 
engaged in the pleasant occupation of taking 
off the gates, Harold started off to find them. 

As Harold passed Mrs. McClennan’s house 
where the Hallowe’en party was, he couldn’t 
resist the temptation, as the blinds were up and 
he could hear the shouts of laughter, of peeping 
in to see what was going on. So he scrambled 
up a water pipe that ran down near one of the 
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windows, and, by clinging to it with his legs, 
while he clung to the shutter with both his 
hands, he was able to see into the room. 

In front of a roaring fire some of the children 
were sitting on the hearth-rug, roasting chest- 
nuts, pulling the roasted ones out with little 
squeals of delight and much sucking of burnt 
fingers, chattering and laughing gayly. 

Harold looked round the room. In one of the 
corners stood a large tub full of water, in which 
a number of apples were bobbing merrily away, 
and round this tub knelt the older children 
ducking for them, Harold nearly fell off his 
perch when he saw among the number his 
friend Alfie, his hair and face wet from contact 
with the water. Poor Harold! He slid sadly to 
the ground, and went home, his faith in human 
nature and Alfie sadly shaken. 

His father and mother were sitting on the 
veranda, waiting for dinner. When Harold 
saw them, he dodged round the house to the 
side door. His mother smiled softly to herself, 
but did not call out tohim. So Harold crept off 
to bed, with the comfortable assurance that 
his parents had no idea he had been out of the 
house at all. But, when next Hallowe’en came 
around, Harold said nothing about being too 
big to go to the party. 


A GRAND OLD WOMAN. 


T is a magnificent sight to see a man or 
woman grow old gracefully. Julia Ward 
Howe, author of*‘‘The Battle Hymn of 

the Republic,” who entered her ninety-first 
year on the 27th of May, recently said, ‘‘The 
deeper I drink of the cup of life, the sweeter 
it grows,—the sugar all at the bottom.” This 
is a beautiful thought by a very lovable and 
useful woman, who, notwithstanding the weight 
of years now resting upon her, still exercises 
a strong influence for good.—Our Best Words. 


MPLOY thy time well if thou meanest 

E to gain leisure; and, since thou art not 

sure of a minute, throw not away an 

hour. Leisure is time for doing something use- 

ful. This leisure the diligent man will obtain, 

but the lazy man never; for a life of leisure and 
a life of laziness are two things, 

FRANKLIN. 


Custom which diminishes the intense, increases — 
the moderate, pleasures. : 
Ramsay, 
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END OF DAY—GEorGEs LAUGEE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BILLY BOY’S CAT TEDDY. 


BY LUCY M. HUTCHINS. 


ag ES,” said Billy Boy, as he sat in the 
grape arbor talking to Aunt Lou, 
“this is my cat Teddy. Did I ever 
tell you, Aunt Lou, how Teddy saved mamma’s 
life?”’ 

“No, I would like to hear about it,” replied 
Aunt Lou. 

“Well, I'll tell you all about it,” said Billy 
Boy, as he lovingly stroked the cat. “You 
know our big dog, Ponto, don’t you? Well 
one day last summer papa sent a man up from 
down town to shear Ponto’s hair ’cause it was 
so hot. Ponto didn’t like to have his hair cut 
off, and he just growled and growled at that 
man. After a while the man got afraid ’cause 
he thought Ponto would bite him. 

“Mamma said she wasn’t ’fraid, she was so 
well acquainted with Ponto, so she took the 
scissors and began to cut his hair. Teddy sat 
right close by watching mamma and Ponto. 

“Ponto still kept on growling, but mamma 
petted him and told him what a nice dog he 


was and talked real pleasant to him while she 
cut his hair. 

“Pretty soon Ponto couldn’t stand it any 
longer: he turned ’round, just as quick, and 
with the worstest growl he grabbed mamma’s 
wrist right between his teeth. 

“As quick as you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ 
Aunt Lou, Teddy jumped at Ponto’s face and 
scratched his nose and made it all bloody. 
Ponto was so ’sprised that he let go mamma’s 
hand. ‘Teddy was so ashamed of Ponto that 
he chased him way out of the yard, Then 
Teddy jumped on mamma’s lap and began to 
purr just as much as to say, ‘I wouldn’t let him 
hurt you.’ 

“T tell you but we are proud of Teddy,” con- 
tinued Billy Boy, ‘‘we never scold him nor 
treat him mean, and he’s ’xactly my age, seven 
years old.” 


\ JIGILANCE in watching opportunity, 

tact and daring in seizing opportunity, 

force and persistence in crowding oppor- 

tunity to its utmost possible achievement,— 

these are the martial virtues which must com- 
mand success. Austin PHELPS. 


SING. 


Sing with our might and uplift our glad voices; 
Sing while the heart with thanksgiving rejoices; 
Sing of all saints spreading goodness abroad, 
Prophets and holy ones, sons of the Lord. 


Thanks to the Lord for His prophets and sages, 
Thanks for the saints He hath raised in all ages, 
Hark to their voices—they utter One Name, 

One Lord, one Brotherhood, one Hope proclaim. 


Often forsaken and outcast and friendless, 
Wounded and dying in suffering endless, 

Bear they thetr witness or raise their high song, 
Fervent in faithfulness, patient and strong. 


From age to age the glad tidings are spoken, 
Shore calls to shore that the line is unbroken; 
One holy army, one glorious cry,— 

On earth be peacefulness, praises on high. 


J. V. BLAKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KING SULLIVAN’S BEE. 
BY ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL. 


T was Friday afternoon, and Minty Ann was 
going to speak a piece. They always 
spoke pieces on Friday afternoon in Miss 

Emily’s room. 

Miss Emily’s room was big and sunny. It 
had cunning white curtains at the windows, 
with gay butterflies all over them. You could 
touch the butterflies with all your fingers and 
thumbs if you wanted to, and could reach them, 
The little people in Miss Emily’s room had cut 
them out and colored their pretty wings all 
their own selves. There were flowers, too, 
whole windows full of flowers, 

On Friday afternoon you wore a clean dress 
and a new hair-ribbon, if you had one,—’spec- 
ially if you were going to speak a piece. Miss 
Emily always put pictures on the blackboard. 
Everybody sat up very straight,—’cause the 
straightest one could choose a song to sing,— 
any song that the straightest one liked best. 
Oh, it was nice on Friday afternoon! 

Minty Ann had never spoken a piece all alone 
before. May Louise most always spoke the 
pieces. May Louise was tiny and wore pretty 
dresses and had curls, She spoke pieces just 
awfully good. Most every Friday May Louise 
spoke a piece, 

But to-day it was Minty’s turn. Minty Ann 
wasn’t very little and she didn’t have curls. 
Minty Ann’s hair was like molasses candy, only 
it wasn’t sticky, of course, and she had a new 
hair-ribbon. Aunt Sally found the ribbon in 
the black trunk in the garret. Minty Ann had 
hoped Aunt Sally would buy her a really, truly 
new blue ribbon, right out of the store; but she 
didn’t. Anyhow, the red one was very shiny 
and stiff, and stuck up quite as well as May 
Louise’s own. Minty Ann wasn’t going to 
wear her blue-checked apron, either. She was 
going to leave it ’way at home. Sometimes 
she took it off and hid it in the bushes in the 
lane when it came Friday afternoon. She al- 
ways put it on again on her way home, of 
course: Aunt Sally liked blue-checked aprons 
on little girls, but Minty Ann hated them. She 
hated white legs, too. Most of the little girls 
had black or brown or red legs. But Aunt 
Sally wouldn’t buy anything but white stock- 
ings, so Minty Ann had to have white legs, even 
on Friday afternoon, 

The minister came to visit Miss Emily’s 
room this afternoon. ‘The straightest one had 
just chosen the song, and all the forty little 
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people were singing it with all their forty small 
mights when in walked the minister. 

Minty Ann’s heart beat fast, so fast she 
couldn’t sing any more. The minister smiled 
at Miss Emily, shook hands, and sat in the 
company chair near Miss Emily’s desk. 

When the song was over and everybody had 
said, ‘‘The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat,” 
Miss Emily said, “Minty Ann will now tell us 
the story of King Solomon and the Bee.” 

Minty’s white legs walked slowly up the 
aisle. It was a long way. They.stopped at 
last, leaving Minty standing right in front of 
all the thirty-nine little folks, Miss Emily and— 
the Minister. i 

Minty Ann held her head up high, very high, 
and swallowed hard. Why couldn’t she think 
how to begin? All her eight little fingers and 
two little thumbs sought for the blue-checked 
apron to twist it gently while she thought. But 
the blue-checked apron wasn’t there. She 
wished the minister would look out of the win- 
dow, but he didn’t. Oh, now she knew. 

“ King Sullivan was a very wise man,” began 


Minty Ann. 
The minister coughed suddenly. Then he 
turned and looked at the blackboard,—‘ King 


Solomon and the Bee.”’ The minister coughed 
again. 

“Go on, Minty Ann, 
ily. 
Minty Ann went on. : 

“Queen-a-Sheba brought him two bouquets 
o’ flowers.” Minty thought hard, her eyes on 
the top of teacher’s head. 

“One was real flowers, and one was only 
make-believe flowers,” asserted Minty again. 
Then she stopped. 

“And the bee’”’— prompted Miss Emily. 

“‘ And the bee”— Minty gazed hard. 

“Came in at King Solomon’s window and lit 
on—which flowers, Minty Ann?” Miss Emily 
smiled gently. 

“And the bee came in King Sullivan’s win- 
dow,” Minty Annewent on faintly, ‘and the 
bee lit on”— Oh, oh, oh!’ screamed Minty, 
“take him away, take him away—quick!” 

Through the open, butterfly-decked window 
behind Minty Ann had come the bee, if not 
“King Sullivan’s,” at least one not so wise and 
polite. He only wanted some honey from 
Minty Ann’s goldy hair where shone the red- 
ribbon flag; but Minty fled in terror to teacher’s 
arms, while Joe and Thomas helped by getting 
in the way while the minister chased the bee 
out of doors. 

Minty Ann could not be persuaded to leave 
the shelter of Miss Emily’s arms. Nor could 
she be comforted till the minister said, ‘‘ Never 
mind, Minty Ann, I never heard a nicer story.” 

Minty raised her head. “That old bee 
needn’t ha’ come at all,” she declared indig- 
nantly. “I wasn’t even playing I was King 
Sullivan, and I didn’t ask him anyway.” 


” encouraged Miss Em- 


THE TAILOR-BIRD. 


OU girls who are learning to sew would 
like to see a little bird that sews with- 
out a thimble; without a needle, either, 

—he uses his bill for that. With a long fibre 


of grass or some such thing for a thread, he - 


sews the edges of the leaves together, and 
makes a deep, pocket-shaped nest. 

He chooses two leaves at the end of a long, 
slender twig, so that his nest, when done, 
swings where it is safe from most enemies. 
Some bits of soft cotton or tiny feathers are 
then pushed into the little bag, and the nest 
is done. This bright little bird lives in India, 
and is called the tailor-bird.—Selected. 
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HOW GRANDMOTHER LEARNED THE 
DEFINITION OF AN ISLAND. 


BY MARGARET BAIRD. 
Part 11, 


OG UT, anxious to reach home, I turned 
B Betty and started for a foot bridge 
I remembered half way down ‘The 
Island.’ On reaching it I found the logs just 
swinging off the light piers. This was my last 
chance for getting home, and I hastened back 
to wave at father. The logs by this time were 
floating all about me: to my right a seething 
mass reaching across the river, in front of me 
the gulley with a foamy mass of logs, shooting 
round the curve of the island, piling up on the 
opposite bank, or, passing on around the back 
of ‘The Island,’ they rejoined the moving mass 
of the river or were heaped in ragged piles among 
the willows of the sand bank, at the extreme 
end of ‘The Island.’ ”’ 

“T was never a very timid child; but, with 
the sun slowly sinking, and that moving mass 
of water and logs between me and home, I 
felt my heart was sinking withit. Father built a 
fire on the opposite bank when the sun had at 
last quietly slipped behind the hills, and I knew 
he was there watching. Until the very last 
ray of daylight I stood waving my pink sun- 
bonnet, so father would know I was safe. Nero 
barked and Betty mooed as if to let him know 
that they were there to protect me; but the 
noise of the water silenced their call, and night 
settled quietly down, clear and bright, upon us. 

“The milk was running from Betty’s udder, 
and I knew that she must be milked. I re- 
membered the bucket that had been left hang- 
ing for sap on the maple tree near me, and, after 
a long, hard pull that made the perspiration 
stream from every pore, I succeeded in filling 
the bucket with warm milk. After blowing 
back the foam I drank all I could and placed 
the rest on the ground for Nero. This buoyed 
up our spirits, and I saw that I was a Robinson 
Crusoe for to-night, at least, and set about, 
like him, preparing for my needs. 

“T gathered an armful of the water willows 
that grew along the edge of the bank, piled 
them under the maple, then a great heap of 
hemlock boughs of a few little hemlocks that 
grew near. With these I made a most com- 
fortable seat and sat down to watch father’s 
fire till morning. Nero curled himself at my 
feet, Betty lay contentedly chewing her cud 
a short distance from us. 

“T never can tell how nor when nor why I 
ever went to sleep that night, but I did, and 
slept so soundly on my bed of hemlock that I 
cannot recall even a dream, but remember only 
that Nero was licking my face and that the 
gorgeous coloring of the sky meant that the 
sun would soon be up. 

“Father’s fire was still burning on the op- 
posite side of the gulley. Betty was cropping 
the grass. The logs had passed through, and 
the stream was yet swift and high. I waved 
my sunbonnet, father called across, I listened. 
All I could understand was, ‘Nero, Nero,’? and 
I gathered from that that Nero was needed on 
the other side, I knew the great strength of 
Nero was equal to swimming the gulley; and, 
taking him to the edge of the water, I said, 
pointing across, ‘Go to father, Nero.’ He 
obeyed, and, after a terrific battle with the 
current, climbed up the opposite bank to father. 

“Tn half an hour he came panting back with 
a little can tied to his collar and a rope. I 
opened the can. A note inside said, ‘Pull at 
the rope fastened to Nero, and fasten the end 
of the rafting rope to the maple.’ 


“There was no rafting rope to fasten, so I 
pulled away at the little rope with all my might, 
hand over hand, piling a great heap of it at my 
feet; but, feeling it growing heavier all the time, 
I ran around the maple with it to decrease the 
weight. 
tional weight, for a rafting rope was coming 
across. J ran around the maple several times 


_ and soon learned what father meant when he 


said to tie the rafting rope to a tree. He was 
making a ferry to keep the canoe in tow while 
he came to my rescue. And in a few minutes 
I saw him and John start to cross the torrent 
in the canoe, which soon tested the strength 
of the knot I had tied and of the hawser itself. 
But they landed safely, and soon I was in father’s 
arms; and an hour later at home again. But 
the next term when the question, ‘What is 
an island?’ was asked, I knew the answer.’ 
And so did Martha in the examination in geog- 
raphy the following day. 


The End. 


LET’S COMBINE. 


Bent the grass blades to each other, 
Whispered each unto his brother, 
“Let’s combine! 
Let’s combine!” 
Then the tiny blades, upspringing, 
Sang these words with voices ringing, 
“See the fruit of combination— 
Emerald carpet for a nation!” 


Once the stars said to each other, 
Signalling a far-off brother, 

“Let’s all shine! 

Let’s combine!”’ 
At the word their lamps were lighted, 
And earth’s wandering feet were righted. 
Oh, the power of combination ; 
For the world’s illumination! 


Said the ocean’s drops, all kissing, 
“Let not one of us be missing; 

Let’s combine! 

Let’s combine! : 
Not the angry waves high tossing—. 
Let us grant a swift, smooth crossing 
To the ships of every nation.” 
Oh, the might of combination! 


Said some dollars, jingling, 
“Tn good work let us be mingling: 

Let’s combine! 

Let’s combine! 
Burn a hole within each pocket; 
Women’s treasury, let us stock it; 
Prove the power of combination 
For the world’s regeneration!” 

The Myrtle. 
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LIFE AND MILD ADVENTURES OF A 
YANKEE FAMILY IN HAWAII. 


BY E. 5S, GOODHUE, M.D. 


III. We see a Real Lava Flow.* 


HEN we arrived at the flow, we found 
the Government Road blocked by 
horses, carriages, and automobiles. 

The various parties on the ground, numbering 
several hundred - persons, men, women, and 
children, were settled here and there in groups, 
having placed their blankets and provisions 
in the best locations they could find among the’ 


* Occurred in Kau and Kona Districts of the Isl- 
and of Hawaii during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 


I soon saw the reason for the addi- — 
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clinkers, strewn in wild disarray over the site 
of our bivouac. Some had camped under 


their wagons, some in them. One family had 


a tent which they shared with friends, but, 
for most part, those who had come there to 
watch the flow preferred, if they slept at all, 
to do so where a mere motion of the eyelid 
might, in a moment, disclose some wild sight. 
In a little nook a sort of lava cradle formed 
by some ancient flow, we placed Dorothy, 
where she slept, all unconscious of the glare, 
the noise of voices, and the smell of sulphur, 
which, however, a breeze soon dissipated. 
The clouds above Mauna Loa were a deep red, 
anda little less so only all the way over the 
course of the stream of fire issuing from ‘its 
side. When we arrived, the flow had ap- 
proached. to within 4 dozen yards of the camp, 
and was slowly eating ifs way towards us. 
Beyond, in the south, we could see the re- 
flection from the first flow which had occurred 
a few weeks earlier in Kau,—a lurid tinge re- 
sembling the light of a burning forest dis- 
colored ‘by smoke, This occasionally bright- 
ened, then faded, but did not entirely dis- 
appear at any time. ‘The reflection from the 
flow at the edge of which we stood, together 
with the light from the eruption, turned night 
into day. It was as if the sun were shining 
full at midnight and looked at through a red 
glass, not the light of diffused flame or that 
of a heated furnace, but an approach to the 


_ tints of a red light at tableaux. 


At one spot higher up in the course of the 


' flow there was an artesian-well-like fountain 


of white light, which remained in its position 
throughout the night. Whether pouring di- 
rectly out of the earth or only chemically al- 
tered flame fed by large masses of combus- 
tible débris, it would be hard to say. 

At the top, or where the flow seemed to begin, 
was the deepest reddening of the clouds above, 


_and a volume of smoke or gas, evidently issu- 


ing from the new vent, passed upwards into 
the clouds. From here the stream began,— 
a serpentine line of fire about a mile wide, 
creeping down to us and the sea. It was indeed 
an awful and awesome sight. Fiery, massive 
even on the side of a great mountain, glowing 
like molten iron in some gigantic foundry 
of the gods, it approached for most part very 
slowly, but oceasionally, as if by sudden im- 


pulse, it hastened downwards. 


At the south end of the stream was a portion 
of the flow, possibly quarter of a mile wide, 
which came much faster than that on either 
side of it. It looked like a river of fire flow- 
ing (in some places of greater inclination) at 
a rate of about six miles an hour. Down this 
narrower, faster channel passed dim, gaseous 
objects which suggested igneous imps, and 
every few moments a bursting stone would 
fly into the air, silent to us, but white with 
heat, falling back at last in a trail of fire. 

Perhaps one of the most impressive sights was 
the constant passage downwards of red boulders, 
some of them of great size, floating with the 
ease and grace of a ship. They could be seen 
high up the channel, coming down with the 
desperate abandon of an unguided boat, with 
inevitable advance, hitting now and then the 
‘sides of another mass and perhaps coalescing 
to form a mountain instead of a ship, now 
hidden for a moment by a higher shore of lava, 
but emerging at length to disappear in a dark- 
ened mass far below our foothold. 

A canny sense of unassailable power and 
volume, a feeling as if our accustomed moun- 
tains might suddenly rise up and shake their 
sides free of encumbrances like men and trees, 
came over the rapt observer, and one or two 
persons were actually panic-stricken. 


In a few hours the flow reached the Govern- 
ment Road, and several of us went up to its 
advancing side. Some burned sticks and 
postal cards, or melted coins in the lava, as 
souvenirs of the occasion, The bank here 
was about twenty feet high, in places possibly 
more. It forced its way along very slowly, 
swelling upwards and forwards, the darkened 
surface finally breaking by the force of the 
heated lava within and tumbling forward 
into pieces of the familiar a-a. 

Sometimes a little spurt of lava would break 
through, displacing the partly cooled off sur- 
face with a clinking sound, much the same as 
when two large coal clinkers are brought in 
contact with force. After reaching the road, 
the flow went much faster, probably receiving 
a fresh supply of molten rock under the crust, 
travelling a mile or more in the length of time 
it had taken to come a few yards before. 

This failure of lava flows to maintain any 
regular rate of velocity, makes them rather 
uncertain neighbors, and, when aided by un- 
expected hollows, they may do startling things. 
So, when a branch began to bud out towards 
our camp, we made a rush to Dorothy’s bed. 
This happened once or twice, after which the 
flow began to concentrate its volume in the 
main channel, when we returned to the edge 
of the stream. 

Standing in front of the mass, it resembled 
in its insatiable, deliberate advance nothing 
so much as a great glacier. Of course, the 
color and surroundings were entirely different, 
but the methods of movement, the grating, 
grinding passage onward, overcoming every 
obstacle, are very similar. It was all very 
supreme and supernatural. 

The flow crossed the road, passing on, then 
turning towards Kona and describing a half 
circle of fire. One very pretty feature was the 
burning of the trees and shrubs as the flow ad- 
vanced. The moving bed of coals reached its 
victim and vanquished it, much, we thought, 
as the flames might have the martyr at the 
stake. At any rate, the tree soon yielded, 
burning with a pale flame. 

There was little noise except a hissing which 
the wind brought when the flow passed below 
us towards the sea, and the clinking of the 
falling edge of the mass. 

Everybody was just in the condition of ex- 
citement to be elated by the scene before their 
eyes, and, when some spurt of fire or the ex- 
plosion of a stone or a bend in the stream oc- 
curred, a buzz of approval and delight arose 
from the group. This was marked when the 
flow crept up over a hill, curved down in two 
graceful streams on each side, then covered 
the whole mound with a mass of liquid fire. 
We felt like clapping our hands in the true 
American way, and saying, Encore; but the 
expression was checked, I think, by a deeper 
feeling of awe in the presence of such tremendous 
energy. 

After a while, in places where the flow had 
passed, the brighter aspects disappeared, and 
a breathing glow, as of dying coals, gave the 
appearance of some vast city devastated by 
fire. Twenty miles of it, twenty feet deep, 
one mile wide, hot as melted iron, red and fitful 
as the fires of any inferno of man’s most vivid 
imagination,—nothing able to resist it. 

It was not the building of a small ship by 
human hand which poets have sung: it was the 
building of this Earth by God’s own hand. 
It was truly awful, but truly, sweetly, wonder- 
ful to see. 


Those who have obtained the farthest insight 
into Nature have been, in all ages, firm believers 
in God. WHEWELL, 


in length. 


‘from the little plot of moss. 


THE FOUR T’S. 


TuHeRE are four T’s too apt to run, 
Tis best to set a watch upon: 


OUR THOUGHTS. 


Oft, when alone, they take them wings 
And light upon forbidden things. 


OUR TEMPER. 


Who in family controls it best, 
Soon has control of all the rest. 


OUR TONGUE. 


Know when to speak, yet be content 
When silence is more eloquent. 


OUR TIME. 


Once lost, ne’er found; yet who can say 
He’s overtaken yesterday? 
Selected. 
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THE LARGEST PARROT, 


BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH, 


BIRD which stands absolutely alone, 

without a relation in the world, is the 

kakopo, or ground parrot, the largest 
of all the parrot tribe, being upward of two feet 
It has much of the owl in its ap- 
pearance and habits. The small face is very 
owl-like, and is the only parrot which, like the 
owls, has a facial disk of feathers. It is strictly 
nocturnal in its habits, and its beautifully 
mottled green plumage so perfectly harmonizes 
with the green mosses on which it feeds that, 
if it should be accidentally surprised outside the 
hollow trees or burrows in which during the 
day it secretes itself, it is impossible to detect 
it. 

A colonist told a gentleman who visited New 
Zealand a few years since that on one occa- 
sion, in the early morning, he heard the note 
of the kakopo, and marked the spot. He care- 
fully quartered the ground with his eyes, for he 
was certain the bird could not have escaped 
He stood. watch- 
ing for half an hour, but could not detect it, 
until at length it incautiously winked its eye, 
and he found the bird had been all the while 
within two yards of his feet. Even then, he 
said, had he taken his eyes off for a moment, 
he should have lost trace of it. 

The kakopo, like many other birds of New 
Zealand, has no power oi flight, but, unlike 
other flightless birds, has fully developed and 
well-formed wings, with good pinion feathers. 

How should it have wings which it cannot 
use? On examining the muscles, it has been 
found that, though fully developed, they are 
mere masses of fat, without any strength or 
power. Here we have a clear instance of long- 
continued disuses of an unnecessary organ, end- 
ing in inability to use it. The mosses cover 
the ground, and the roots or trunks of prostrate 
trees require to be sought for on foot; and to a 
night-feeding bird, in a country where there are 
no beasts of prey, flight was a superfluous exer- 
tion. Anatomically, there is no reason why 
the kakopo should not be as good a flyer as 
any other parrot. 


| ; OUTINE is one of life’s greatest blessings. 
It shuts men into a larger usefulness 
than they would otherwise know. ‘The 
people whom the world could most easily spare 
are those the geography of whose lives presents — 
no fixed limits. Rev. RayMonp CALKINS, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Any particular reader of Every Other Sunday 
must bear in mind that one person’s® tastes 
ought not to govern the editorial oversight. We 
have readers of various ages and differing 
preferences. Some like puzzles, others do not; 
some are fond of stories, others wish fewer; 
some cherish poetry, others care nothing for it; 
some turn to the Editor’s comments, others 
skip them; some cry for more pictures, others 
demand less; some request helps for teachers, 
others insist the paper is for young people; 
some suggest a larger proportion of Bible 
matter, others advise us to reduce it; some ad- 
mire the subjects of saints and Madonnas, 
others prefer nature stories and history. 

Have sympathy for the Editor, O gentle 
reader, and put yourself in his place. The only 
way to have a paper just suited to your wishes 
is to publish one, and—lose money! 

We have tidings from many Sunday Schools, 
showing new interest and renewed life. The 
Beacon Series of Manuals has contributed 
largely to. this result. At the National Con- 
ference in Chicago many words of approbation 
were heard, These books are suited to home 
use and for individual reading. Send for a 
descriptive circular. 
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A VACATION TRIP. 
(Young Contributors.) 


One® lovely day in July Pauline and her sister, 
who were visiting a school-mate of theirs in Maine, 
decided to visit the Isles.of Shoals, which is a very 
lovely place. 

They all three started early in the morning. 
After riding a distance on the electric cars to Ports- 
mouth they got out and took the ferry boat across 
the Piscataqua River to where the larger boat was 
waiting for them. Being ahead of time they 
walked around Portsmouth to see the sights, and 
bought some plums, Then, hearing the whistle, 
they started back and were soon comfortably 
seated on the boat. It was great fun to watch the 


men attach the tug boat which was to tow them - 


over. At last they pulled the ropes in and started. 
The distance was about ten miles; but it really 
seemed a good deal shorter, there were so many 
interesting things to be seen on the way. 

Pauline admired the lighthouses. very much 
(Whale’s Back and Portsmouth Harbor lights) and 
said she wouldn’t mind living in one, Her sister 
and friend Patrice liked the naval prison. Pa- 
trice was heard to remark that it was too good for a 
prison, that it ought to have been a church. Soon 
the land was nothing but a little strip of blue, and 
every one was looking toward the Isles of Shoals. 
They could now see very plainly White Island 
Light, where Celia Thaxter spent much of her life. 
While they were passing, Pauline’s sister told them 
the story of Mrs. Thaxter’s girlhood. The boat 
landed at one of the islands, and our party of three 
took a steam launch over to Appledore Island. 
They ran merrily up the pier, and soon discovered 
Celia Thaxter’s home. 

It was a large red house with a lovely garden in 
front, filled with pink hollyhocks and all the old- 
fashioned flowers. The door stood wide open 
inviting visitors to enter. Pauline led the way, 
and they went in. Patrice called their attention 
to a picture of Celia Thaxter on the mantelpiece, 
and they all admired the dear old lady with her 
kind, smiling face. The walls were hung with 
pictures, there were soft carpets on the floor, and 
in the vases were the old-fashioned flowers, just as 
the poetess had loved to have them. 

After enjoying this beautiful home, they came 
out and walked up a hill near the house to visit the 
graveyard where she and her family were buried. 
- It was a very picturesque spot, and after a few 
minutes they started for home. 


“O Patty, haven’t we had a delightful after- 
noon!” said Pauline as they went to bed that night. 
“T am going to live in a lighthouse and write 
poetry when I grow up.” 

Ruts A. Marrsews. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


1. Aw early explorer held the honor of hay- 
ing reached ‘‘farthest north” for nearly two 
hundred years. Who was he? — 

2. Who was the most famous explorer of 
these regions in the first half of the eighteenth 
century? 

3. How many voyages did he make?» What 
was the result of them? 

4, What were the Grinnell expeditions? Who 
became famous because of the work he did in 
connection with them? 

5. Tell about the Greely Expedition: its 
object, date, what it accomplished. Who 
commanded the successful relief expedition? 

6. In what year was an attempt made to 
reach the North Pole in a balloon? 

7. Give name and nationality of man. 
what place did he start? 

8. Who is credited with being the first to 
cross the Antarctic Circle? 

9. What explorer has recently gone ‘ ‘farthest 
south’? 

10. Tell something about the man and his 
work. 


From 


Answers 
To questions published September 26, 1909. 


1. Henry Hudson. Robert Fulton. 

2. Henry Hudson was the first to sail up the 
Hudson River. This was done in 1609 in the 
ship ‘‘Half Moon.” 

Robert Fulton successfully used steam for 
navigation purposes. 

3. Hudson Bay for Henry Hudson. He, 
his son, and some other men were put into a 
boat and set adrift on the Bay by his mutinous 
crew. The party were never heard from. 

4. Four. For the ‘‘North-west Passage.’ 

5. Washington Irving, in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” 

6. This took place in 1607, when Robert 
Fulton sailed up the Hudson to Albany in ‘‘The 
Clermont,” This being the first successful steam- 
boat built. 

7. Robert R. Livingston, a member of the 
Committee of Five which drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

8. Fulton established steam ferries between 
New York and Brooklyn, also to New Jersey 
from New York. 

9. He planned to be a portrait and land- 
scape painter. He studied under Sir Benjamin 
West. ; 

10. He was born in Little Britain, Pa., 1765; 
died in New York City, February 24, 1815. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
1, 6, 5, 9, 14, is a color, 
15, 3, 1, is an animal, 
3, 4, 18, 12, is a shape. 
11;.13; 1, 8, 11, is-a bird, 
7, 3, 8, 15, is not warm. 
2, 3, 4, 5, is to wander. 
10, 13, 12, 9, is a valley. 
My whole was a President, 
Jman I. Witson, 


CHARADE, 


My first, a tool of great power, if guided aright; 
We must: cross my neat if we enter a house full 
of sorrow; 
My third a vehicle not used in the night; a 
And my last shows two vowels not found in 
to-morrow. 
My whole is a state of great prominence, too, 
For its mineral riches and mountains of blue, 
Its beautiful farms and its acreage great, 
Right now you can guess it and not have to wait. 
a. 


ANAGRAM, 


A cHain of mountains will appear if you the name 
transpose ‘ 
Of those who were, in ancient days, Britain’s piratieg 
foes, 


PUZZLE. 


Loox in the papers—I’m sure to appear, 
Look in the oven—perhaps I am there; 

Sometimes I assist in promoting a flame, ; 
Sometimes I extinguish—now, ladies, my name. 


A CAT PARTY. 


1—Tuis cat with gushing, rushing sound 
O’er the precipice doth bound. 


2—This kitten creeps along the ground 
And later in the air is found. * 


3—This cat concealed from Nero’s eye 
’ The Christian martyr, doomed to die. 


4—This cat is such a toothsome dish 
There’s nothing better we could wish. 


5—This we, too, with relish eat 
Upon our roast or fish or meat. 


6—This beast you only see in plural 
Eating grass in districts rural. 


7—A cat, a mountain, and a vowel 
Make a tree where cats can prowl. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 2, 


Entema III.—Our Dumb Animals. 
Eniema IV.—William J. Bryan. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Enigmatical. 2. Hysterics. 3. 
Anagram, 4, Denominate. 5. Prerogative. 
ScrrerurRAL Respus.—Samaria (Sam, Ar, Ai). 
Dr. Mircue.y’s Puzzite.—A paper cutter. 


A single seed of fact will produce in a season 
or two a harvest of calumnies, but sensible men 
will pay no attention to them. Ga 

FROUDE. 
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